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THE 
PREFACE. 


. TFT has been uſual to tranſmit with honour to pole 


rity, the names of ſuch as have been eminent ex- 

5 amples of piety and virtue, or eminently ſervice- 

able to mankind, eſpecially in the moſt uſeful profeſſions. 

== The generality of thoſe who were well acquainted with 

| the author of the following ſermon, are of opinion 

| his memory is juſtly intitled to this reſpect; and ſince 

the more common way of paying it, has not been taken, 

the publiſher of the ſermon thinks he has a fair oppor- 

== zunity for giving the publick. a ſhort account of that 

= wortby perſon. | e . 

Mr. ROBERT CRAGH EAD was born in 

the year 1684. His father was Mr. Robert Crag- 

head, a diſſenting miniſter, who fulfild his miniſtry 

RX 200th great reputation for many years in the city of © 
= London-derry, After having ſpent ſome years in ac- 

== 9rimg the knowledge of Latin and Greek at ſchools, 

iin which his behaviour was always regular, and his 

== 7reficiency very confiderable, he applied himſelf dili- 
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ah oe ud, 51 e an tn of 
winity, in the univerſities of Scotia eydde 


from whence returning to his 0401 — with an 
exceeding good charaZer, both for his improvements 


in learning, and for probity and all virtue, be com- 


mend d a preacher ; in „ wbich Ration be acquitted him- 


elf fo well, fully anſwering the high expectations 
"that had been form'd from his known abilities and 
excellent diſpoſitions, that he was untver ſally eſteem' d, 

and ſoon invited to the joint paſtoral care of a diſſent- 


ing „ N in Capel-ſtreet, Dublin, where he 
was ordain'd in the year 1709. 


This ſetlement placed him under a very publick 0b. 


ſervation, In” there are many yet living who were 


witneſſes how holily, and juſtly, and unblameably 
he behaved himſelf, even from-the beginning of bis 
miniſtry. His preaching was univerſally acceptable 


to the people of his own congregation, and others who 


ccafionally heard him: Nor could it be otberwiſe,-if 


they rightly valued what principally recommends a 


preacher to all wiſe and good men, ſolid uſeful know- 
ledge, a clear apprehenſion, juſt notions of religion, 


And an excellent faculty of communicating them with the 
Freateſt Plainneſs. But eſpecially the truth and in- 
 Teprity of his good affections ſo naturally appeared in 
” wnaffered ſimplicity and ſeriouſneſs of his 8 = 


, that his moſt attentive hearers will, I am 
faded, acknowledge, they. could not help. being con- 


vinc' d, that his words proceeded from the ſincerity me bis 
Heart; that they were the genuine expreſſions of his * Fl 


inward religious diſpoſitions and ſentiments, and only 


intended to produce the fame in others. This is the 


beſt character of preaching ; it is the meaning of ba- 
St. Paul ſays concerning himſelf, as of ſincerity, as 
of God, in the fight of God, ſpeak we in Chriſt x. 
& Fe 4 not, as ſome others, accominaduce our repre- 

„ ſentations 


* 2 Cor. ii. 17. 


ee ſentations of Chriſtianity 7 low, and private 
« "jews, 10 4 ſelfiſp intereſt, or that of a party ; but 
© from 4 full inward, perſuaſion of the truth, we 
& ſpeak, as in the preſence of God, without any other 

ec deſign than to perſuade men to faith and obediente, 
© that they may be ſaved.” And, as that great pat.. 
tern of Chriſtian teaching elſewhere ſays, we preach _ 


not ourſelves, but Chriſt Jeſus the Lord, and our 


ſelves your ſervants for Jeſus ſake . We ſeek 

c not our own worldly emolument, nor human ap- 
<< plauſe, to be efteemed learned and eloquent; we do 
<* not uſe the enticing words of man's wiſdom, But 
e ſet the truth in the cleareſt light. we can, and re- 
e preſent it with the greateſt fimplicity. Scarcely, 


believe, did any man more ſincerely endeavour. to 


imitate this example than the perſon I am ſpeaking of; 
or to preach the goſpel with leſs affeftation, leſs ſhow 


of learning, of human wiſdom and eloquence, leſs re- 
gard to popular applauſe, and with more charitable - 


and. pious affections, and more upright aims to win 
ſouls, and edify the body of Chriſt. 


But whoever would be, as the apoſtle | expreſſes it 
an able and à ſucceſsful miniſter of the New Teſta- 


ment, muſt teach by bis actions as well as Hr 


words; and the reſpect due to the memory of deceaſed 


Paſtors, is not only on account of their ſpeaking the 
word of God, but their exemplary converſation 
which they have happily finiſhed. What the conver- 
fation was of the late Mr. Craghead, many in this 
city very well know ; and that he was, even from his 
youth, an example of the - believers in word, in 
charity, in ſpirit, in faith, and purity T. But it 
25 not my intention to attempt the drawing of his cha- 
racter in all its parts. This is a kind of portraiture 
to which few are equal, and like moſt other works of 
| ns genius, 


* 2 Cor. iv. 5. 
+ 1 Tim. iv. 12. 
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genius, though the execution be difficult, the purpoſe 
that is ſerv'd by it, is rather the entertainment of the 


mind, than the amendment of the heart. Indeed a 
perfect character, and, at the ſame time, an imitable 
one, would be of great advantage; and ſo much the 
greater, the more exattly. and fully it were drawn , - 
becauſe, in that caſe, the minuteſt ingredient muſt be 
of abſelute uſe towards forming the ſymmetry, dig- 
nity, and perfection of the whole : But, alas! this 
could not be a copy taken from the life] meer humanity 
can never, at leaſt, in this firſt ſtage of it's he: 
arrive to ſuch honour, for 


Nemo vitiis ſine naſcitur, optimus ille 
Qui minimis urgetur. 


pe charafer, however, which is here preſented to 
publick view without any art or colouring, is, when 
neceſſary allowance is made for human imperfection, 
a truly amiable one; worthy to be had in affectionate 
remembrance ; and as far from diſhonouring, it ſets 
our nature in a very agreeable light, I hope it will 
ſerve the uſeful purpoſe of exciting in others a defire of 
imitation : For theſe reaſons I ſhall briefly mention, 
not all the virtues with which it was adorn'd, but 
ſome of its more conſpicuous and diſtinguiſhing excel- 
lencies ; and the firſt is, that bappy diſpoſition of * '$| 70 
mind which is commonly called good nature. This is 
a temper rather than a particular affection; it di, 
fuſes a benign influence over all the paſſions, as it cor- 
rects that ſourneſs, thoſe petulancies of humour, and 
peeviſhneſs, which are the principal cauſes of diſquietin 
common life; ſo it greatly contributes to the preſerving E | 
ſocial enjoyment uninterrupted, by making all proper 
allowances to others on the ſcore of human frailty ; 
and is ſtill employing the poſſeſſor of it in ſomething 
humane or friendly, in ſome of thoſe kind offices which 
| plainly diſcover, that the good humour, 1 ga 
þ _. ang 
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(wi). 
and happineſs of all around him, are as truly the na- 
' tural objects of his defire, as his own happineſs is. 
To this deſcription the whole of Mr. Craghead*s con- 
duct was, in an uncommon meaſure, agreeable; the 
happineſs of others made a large ſhare of his happineſs, 
and no ſooner were the diſtreſſes of others known to 
him, than they became his diſtreſſes: Indeed, one 
could not long converſe with him, without being in- 
wardly convinc'd that he was a well-diſpoſed benevo- 
lent man, for the law of kindneſs was in his heart, 
perpetually governing his tongue and his actions; 
which was the chief reaſon of his being ſo untver- 
ſally beloved, as he is very well known to have been, 
perhaps, no man more ſo, in his ſtation of life. This 
is the ſoil wherein the lovely affettions of compaſſion, 
friendſhip, and generoſity, arrive to their proper per- 
fection; here they grow almoſt without any culture; 
but here they are in danger of growing luxuriant ; 
and, in order to their being retained in due ſubor- 
dination to the ftill more noble principles of a calm, 
impartial, univerſal goodneſs and rectitude of mind, 
by which the author of nature has plainly ordain d 
them to be regulated; they ſtand often in need of 4 
prudent and ſtrict diſcipline, ftrifter, poſſibly, than 
this good man could, or other good men can, at all 
times, uniformly exert. HA 
The ſame principle, improved by the doctrines and 
motives of the goſpel, which this true believer hearti- 
ly embraCd, and form'd his temper and life by them, 
was exalted into Chriſtian charity, the finiſhing part 
of a religious charafter. I need not take any Pains 
0 ſhow the excellence of this virtue and how great 
= freſs the ſcripture lays upon it; and the truth is, 
—= zhere*s little more need to beſtow pains on convincing 
hoſe who knew him well of his eminence in it. It 
appear'd by all the genuin fruits which the Apoſtles 
= earneſtly recommend, as moſt becomi ng the ſincere Diſ- 
== 2s of Jeſus Chriſt, and the only ſure foundation of 
9 peace 
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: Peace among. them, by humbleneſs of mind, meek- 


neſs, long-ſuffering, patience, moderation and 
forbearance. I is too well known that, ſome years. 
ago, à dividing ſpirit prevaiPd ſo far among the. 
proteſtant diſſenters in the: North of Ireland, as 0 
break them into parties. Mr. Craghead could not 
poſſibly avoid being concern'd in their debutes; but the 
part he took was that f a reconciler, which be diſ 
charg'd with ſuch temper and prudence, that ſcarcely, 
believe, did any miniſter ſtand ſo fair, and main- 
tain ſo good an intereſt with both parties. And when 
the diſſentions affected his own congregation, ſome of 


whom began to entertain jealoufies concerning him, 


bis behaviour on. that occaſion was ſa condeſcending 
and prudent as to preſerve their peace, and he ro- 


main d, to the laſt, in paſſelſion of their unabated re- 


ſpect, as on his part, a conſtant ſolicitude for the 
proſperity of their ſouls, was to his dying day, a- 
mong the uppermoſt affectious in his mind; ſcarcely did 
ſome of his friends, with whom- he uſed the greateſt. 
Freedom, ever viſit him in his ſickneſs, but the congre- 
gation of Capel-ſtreet was one ſulject , his conver· 
ſation with them, how it ſhould be provided for after 
his death, and what were the beſt meaſures to be taken 
for preſerving its union and promoting it's edificatt- 
4 | „ 


Candor, than which what better, what more amiable 
can be ſaid of any man! Every heart approves, ever | 
ry tongue applauds it, even theirs, who, thro' the. 
influence of corrupt affections, are the fartheſt from 
it in prattice, Not io ſpeak of thoſe abandowd cha- 
rafters in which wicked diſhoneſty reigns, and whoſe 
converſation in the world is a continued ſeries of diſ 
ſimulation; we meet with ſome, I hope not bad met 
in the main, who always act with ſuch ſavings and, 
cautions, as if it were their deſign to keep themſebves. 
in the dark, and avoid being thoroughly underſioes,, 
every 


Another excellent quality, conſpicuous in him was 


r 
every action and every word, bęſides the natural plain. 
meaning, has ſome ſecret concealed view; they ſeem to 
ſtudy an art in converſation, and to value themſelves. 
more upon policy than fincerity. *Tis true, the wiſdom 
of the ſerpent, is commendable" in conjunttion with. 
the ſimplicity of the dove: but of the two, tis not 
difficult to judge which is of the moſt immediate im. 
portance to a good ſtate of mind. Te former is or- 
namental to a religious and - virtuous character, but 
only. ſo far as it conſiſts with the other, - which. lies 
nearer the very life and being of true goodneſs... Noto 
upon this head, I appeal to all his intimate friends, 
whether they did not obſerve in the whole conduct of 
the worthy perſon I am ſpeaking of, ſuch a virtuous, 
ſuch a noble, undgſigning openneſs as was moſt worthy 
of eſteem ? did they ever ſee any artful management, 
unbecoming the ſtritteſs ingenuity, or hear from him 
words of a doubiful meaning, and which might de- 
| /egnedly lead the hearers into a miſtake, or conceal a 
—= /elf/b Intention? I know ſome who frequently con- 
ver d with him, always found their minds agreeably 
| ſtruck with the plainef marks of his probity and can- 
dor, and at perfect eaſe, as in the company of an 
unſuſpicious and unſuſpected friend. : a 
Anong the praiſe-worthy qualities already menti- 
ond, and as ftriftly connected with them, bis re- 
martable modeſty and ſelf denial, very well deſerves 
ca place. He ſeems to have made it à part of the con- 
Lans diſcipline of bis mind to think ſeverely of him. 
%% and favourably of every one elſe, For, notwith- 
27 anding his being. inferior to few in intellectual abi- 
lities, improv'd by a liberal education, his lowlineſs 
of mind and eſteeming others better than himſelf, 
nade him chooſe to appear as a learner when be was 
Ve. ſitteſt to teach. This, tho it ſometimes prevented 
eis being ſo uſeful a companion as otherwiſe be migbt 
ve been, made him at all times a moſt agreeable 
ie; but what renders it pun calarly worthy of being 
3 bere 
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here taken notice of was it's proving, as *ttwas very 
natural it ſhould, an excellent preparative for that 
generous indulgence, and thoſe charitable ſentiments. 
which be took pleaſure in tefifying towards thoſe whe 
differ'd from him in ſome points of religion. 
Humility was, in him, à moral virtue, far remov'd 
from that abjetineſs of mind, which neither dares, 
nor cares to exert it's rational powers in examining 
and judging of matters, wherein above all others,an in- 
ward conſent and perſonal perſeaſion are maſt eſſentially 
requiſite. His good underſtanding egſily diſcern'd that 
as the excellency of religion conſifts in it's being a rea- 
ſonable, /o it's acceptableneſs to God muſt entirely de- 
pend on it's, being a voluntary ſervice, neither of 
which can in any degree, be compatible with an im- 
phicit ſubjection to the authority and decrees of fallible 
men : for which reaſon he zealouſly ſtood faſt in the 
liberty wherewith, God the author of bis nature, 
and Chriſt, the author of his religion, had made 
him free. But it was too groſs an abſurdity to find 
a place in his modeſt ingenuous mind; what pity, tis 
it ſhould any where be found, to refuſe that right to. 
_ #thers, which with manly reſolution he vindicated ts 
himſelf. He called no man maſter or father upon - 
earth, nor would ſuffer in himſelf any thing that 
Joo'd like aſſuming ſuch ſuperiority over other Chri- 
ſtians ; that amiable equal relation of brethren which 
Christ eftabliſi?d among his diſciples, as alone ſuitable YH 
zo the. genius of his goſpel, and the dignity of the ? 
rational mind, was perfettly adapted to the bent and 
diſpoſition of his heart. He had a conſciouſneſs, in 
common with the ref of mankind, of the narrow li- 
mits, and other manifold imperfettions of the human | 
capacity, but had an honeSiy ſuperior to mo## men, in ll 
making open acknowledgments of theſe imperfections, Co 
and in acting conſiftently with ſuch acknowledgements : 
it would ill become him (he would of ten ſay) who 
$ was every day meeting with mortifying inftan 
c 05 
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< ces of weakneſs and error aud iguprauce in himſelf, 
« to ſet up bis underſtanding as the meaſure of truth 
< aud error to other men.” That theſe were the 
prevailing ſentiments and diſpoſitions of his mind, the 
following ſermon plainly ſhows, and what bis judg- 
ment, after diligent inquiry and mature deliberation, 
was concerning the terms of Chriſtian and miniferial 
cammuni on. It was preached about three years ago, 
to a very large audience in his own Meeting-houſe, 
and, no doubt, many very well remember it. And to 
ſhow that he continued in the ſame ſentiments, with 
an earnef zeal to have them propagated, as the true 
and fable grounds of Chriſtian concord, he did a lit- 
tle we his death, of his own meer motion, and with- 
out being ſolicited by any perſon, put it into the hands 
of a near relation of his own, with expreſs directi- 
ons that it ſhould be publiſÞd, which accordingly is 
6w done, from his own manuſcript, without any 
alteration, | | 
What now, was it naturally to be expected, ſbou 
be the end of ſuch a converſation, of à life ſpent in 
endeavouring to promote what was the very defign of 
Chriſt's coming into the world, glory to God in the 
higheſt, on earth peace, and good-will towards 
men, of a religion conſiſting in love, joy, peace, 
righteouſneſs, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, 
faith, temperance, in which, he who ſerveth Chriſt, 
1s acceptable to God, and ought to be approved of 
men; Certainly that it ſhould be calm, peaceable and 
$8 J93/u1, and ſo it was: a good foundation was laid 
up in ſtore againſt the time to come, and nothing 
remained but to lay hold on eternal life. This good 
man in his loſt illneſs, which was lingering, and for 
Some lime frequently chang*d it's appearances, giving 
occaſion alternately to the hopes and fears of his friends 
concerning the event, preſerv'd an uniform, quiet 
regnation to the will of God : at laſt when he ſaw 
death approaching, he met it without fear, as an 
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ies ſting, nay with 
of. @ conqueror,” over the grave. With 4 chearful 

heart he bid adieu to this world, to all the 3 
4e Able ſcenes of time, and all that was deſirable in 
& life, and made death welcome as the meſſenger 
« to bring him into the immediate poi cg of bis 
&« God and Father, and of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
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«© qwhom be had faithfully ſervd.” He died July the 
by 1738. in tbe 54tb. year of bis age. 
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The true A * . 
Miniſterial Communion founded on 
SCRIPTURE alone. 


PHILIP, ili. 15, 16. 


Let us therefore, as many as be perfect ze thus 
minded; and if in any thing ye be otherwiſe minded, 

God ſhall reveal even this unto you. Nevertheleſs 
whereto we have already attained let us walk by 
the ſame rule, let us mind the ſame thing. 


* HE Chriſtian Church was efſtabliſh'd 


4% at firſt upon the beſt foundation that any 
— | ſuch Society ever was. There were, par- 


ticularly, ſo many excellent rules laid 

down, and ſuch proviſion made for preſerving 

peace and concord among it's members, as one 
would have thought abundantly ſufficient to ſecure 

and perpetuate them. The event, nevertheleſs, 

proved otherwiſe, It was not long that Chriſtians 

continued united among themſelves. No ſooner 

was there a handful of the Gentiles converted to 


SB the 
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2 * Chriſtian fich, but their Auer 8 „ 


chriſtianiz'd Fews, began to impoſe, and lay bur- 


dens on them which they had no right or warrant 


to do. They would needs compel them to he cir- 
cumciſed, and to obſerve the law of Moſes, in 
order to their being admitted to communion and 


fellowſhip with them. The Gentiles, who had a 


better underſtanding of their Chriſtian liberty, 


would by no mans yield to ſuch an impoſition-: 


And this was the occaſion of ſharp debates be- 
tween the contending parties, which, as far as we 
can judge, did not wholly ſubſide till the deſtruc- 


tion of Feruſalem, and with it the aboliſhment of 


the whole Jewiſb polity. This good, however, 


came of their contention, 1t gave the apoſtles an 
opportunity to explain what their lord and maſter 


had before taught concerning this matter, and.to 
add ſuch other canons or rules as the preſent exi- 
gency requir'd, and which might be fitly applied 
to all other caſes of the like nature that might at 
any time fall out in the Chriſtian church. 

By the bleſſing of God, the endeavours of the 
apoſtles, providence alſo concurring with them, 
became effectual ; the controverſy was at length 
brought to an end, and, for a conſiderable time 
after, the. churches, though they were often ex- 

gd to ſevere perſecution from their enemies, 
enjoy'd a happy union among themſelves.” Ha 
had it been for them, and for us all, had that {till 
ſubſiſted ! But it did not. In proceſs of 
time there aroſe among them men of an aſſuming 
imperious temper, who, like Diotrephes, affected 
the pre-eminence, and would needs lord it over 
their brethren; endeavouring to impoſe their own 


tenets and opinions on them, as terms of Chriſtian 


communion, and, in caſe of non- compliance, not 


ſcrupling to excommunicate and caſt them out. 


THR prov'd eſpecially true after they had got a 
taſte 


2 
73 


taſte. of worldly. riches and power: They began 
then, in good earneſt, to thunder out their ana- 
themas againſt each other: Synods and councils 
were calld, chiefly, if not only, one would think, 
for this very end. Anti-ſynods were again calPd 
by the adverſe party' to counteract what the other 
had done ; and very. frequently they did this a- 
bout very trifling controverſies, inſomuch, that at 
length the moſt minute difference in judgment, or 
practice, became an occaſion of ſtrife, and ſome- 
times even of excommunication itſelf. Who 
would have thought, after the expreſs deciſion the 
apoſtle Paul had made about the obſervance or 
non-obſervance of days, that that ſhould at any 
time after prove a matter of diſſention? And yet 
in fact it is true, the eaſtern and weſtern churches 
did in a ſolemn manner excommunicate each other 
on account of a difference between them concern- 
ing the time of celebrating the feſtival of Eaſter; 
and to this day, the obſerving or not obſervin 
ſuch days continues to be a ſubject of ſtrife among 
many. | 1 
= | Certainly this dividing ſpirit among Chriſtians, 
and their readineſs to caſt out each others names 
as evil, can never be ſufficiently lamented, can 
never be too often, or too warmly expoſed. Every 
attempt, therefore, to remedy ſo great an evil, 
and to beget in men a better temper, ſhould be 
encourag*d by all who wiſh well to the Chriſtian 
cauſe : Becauſe, if there was no other evil in our 
unnaturai diviſions, *tis certain they give infidels 
one of the moſt plauſible handles, and put one of 
the moſt formidable weapons into their hands that 
can be ugd againſt us. 
© | Now, when this unnatural ſtate of Chriſtians 
== comes to be attentively conſidered, I cannot help 
== thinking it will be found, that one of the princi- 
pal cauſes of it has proceeded from their depart- 
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i, in: a,.lefs. or greater degree, from that one 
rule which God hath given them, and their ſetting 
up other rules to themſelves to walk by, other 
teſts of orthodoxy, and other terms of commu- 
nion than what are therein contain'd and held 
forth; and in proportion to the degrees of their 
departure from thence, and the variety, or number; 


of other rules ſet up in it's place, the diviſions, 


which have thereupon happen'd, have been at- 


tended with leſs or more miſchievous conſequences: 


J will endeavour, at this time, to make an honeſt 
effort to bring men back to that one rule, and to 
confirm them in their adherence to it, as the only 


rule of all reveal'd religion, or the only ſtandard. 
of Chriſtian faith, which, how weakly ſoever it 


may be perform'd, yet if it be well and honeſtly 
intended, can never be ill taken by any ſober think, 
ing Chriſtian. It is with this view I have made 
choice of theſe words for the ground of what J 
have at preſent to ſay. Let us therefore, as many 
as be perfect, &c. In ſpeaking unto which, I ſhall 


1/7, Conſider what we are to underſtand by the 


rule here referr'd to, and what uſe Chriſtians 


ought to make of it, eſpecially with relpect - ̃ 


to the preſerving of peace and union among 
themſelves. 


24ly, I ſhall from hence take occaſion to ſhew 
you, that tho* Chriſtians may be otherwiſe or 
differently minded, i. e. may think differently 

from one another about ſome religious points, 
yet that lays no juſt foundation for a breach 
of communion among them, nor for any 
hard or ill treatment of the one from the 
other. 0 
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I. Let us conſider what is to be underſtood: 
by the rule here referr'd to, and what uſe Chri- 
ftians ought to make of it, Cc. Some Com- 
mentators are of opinion the Apoſtle does not here 
ſpeak of the common general rule of faith giyen 
to all Chriſtians, but of one particular canon con- 
tained in it, namely that which he himſelf had 
laid down in reference to the controverſy between 
the Jets and Gentiles, hinted at, they ſay, in 
this paſſage, and more plainly deliverꝭꝰd, Gal. 3. 
15, 16. where he profeſſedly treats of the ſame 
ſubject. In Chrift Feſus, ſays he, neither circumci-. 
bon nor uncircumciſion availeth any thing, but only a. 
nz creature; as many. as walk according to this rule 
IE peace and mercy be upon them. And a moſt.excel- 
RE lent comprehenſive rule it muſt be own'd to be, 
than which nothing could be more pertinent, or 
better adapted to end the - controverſy then on, 
foot; nor can any thing be more fitly ſaid to 
adjuſt all controverſies of the like nature which. 
bave happened among Chriſtians ſince: It is cer; 

tain the end and ſcope of all religion, and of the 
( briſtian religion, in particular, is to make men 
new creatures, which ſignifies, in other words, to 
make them virtuous, holy, wiſe and good, and 
by that means to render them compleatly. and for 
ever happy. Wherever therefore this end is an, 
7-1 ſwer'd, wherever men are made ſuch new cred 
W cures, in them the end and law of chriſtianity is 
"4 fulfilPd ; and conſequently among ſuch, neither 
— circumciſion nor uncircumciſion, nor any other 
= controverſies of the like nature, ſhould- be look'd 
Don as availing any thing, at leaſt they ſhould 
_ ; „ 4 . never 
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never avail fo far as to occaſion an alienation of 


affection or a breach of communion among thim, 


Here we may ſafely and warrantably ſet oe foot, 
and with confidence determine (for 'the Apoſtle 
under the conduct of the Holy Ghoſt has done it 
before us) that wherever men are, by the grice 


and influence of the Goſpel, made new creatures, 


they may, they ought, whatever remaining diffe-. 
xences may ſubſiſt between them, they ought, 1 
ſay, to walk and live together as brorhren, main- 
taining the moſt intimate communion and fellow: 
thip with one another. 

Tf it be thought that the mile here oke 
of ſhould not be limited to that canon of the As 
poſtle juſt now taken notice of, but extended fars 
ther to oe general law and rule given to all Chr. 


fians, I will proceed to conſider it in that light 


alſo. And would obſerve in the firſt place, he: 
1 do it with pleaſure, that in this matter all 
N are, in profeſſion at leaſt, happily a. 

d. They all concur in taking the holy ſcrip. 
e, and nothing but it, for that rule : They are 
all agreed in contending againſt the Papiſts, thar it 
is a clear and perfect rule, and that it is fo inde- 
pendently of unwritten traditions, and of fachers, 
councils, Sc. 

It is certain we cannot, without ding very 
diſhonourably of the wiſe and good governor of 
the world, look upon any revelation coming from 
him but as perfect in it's kind, f. e. as perfectly 
ſufficient to anſwer the end propoſed by it; which 
end can be no other than to render men holy, 


a 


_ wiſe, good and happy, and to direct them to the 


proper means whereby that end can beſt be an. 
werd. We cannot, I ſay, imagine, that God 
would grant a revelation to men which was not 
Fully ſufficient for that end, and that without any 
additional — or amendments to be made 


thereunto 


. 
thereunto by fallible uninſpired men: The ſerip. 
tures are . — ſaid to be able to make us = 
unto Salvation, and tu render the man of God per. 
fect, and thoroughly furniſb d unto all good works, 
For the ſame reaſon it muſt be granted, that ſuch 
2 revelation muſt be 8 and plain, in all 
things neceſſarily requir*'d upon our part in order 
to — — end, that no honeſt imparti- 
al inquirer, if he uſes due and proper means, need 
be miſtaken about them. To ſuppoſe the contra- 
ty is to ſuppoſe both parts of a contradiction to be 
true, 1. e. that the Holy Scriptures are not a re- 
velation of God's will made to us: for, on the 
ene hand, if they cannot be underſtood: by all 
diligent, impartial inquirers after truth, (ſtilt 
meaning as?to all EY requir'd of ug 
in order to Salvation) they cannot be call'd a reve- 
RE lation of God's will to us at all; and yet in the 
ſuppoſition, it is granted, and it muſt be fo, that 
ES they are. WT 
Well then, is it agreed that the word of God is 
nn itſelf, and oughr to be receiv'd by us, as ſucks 
a clear, full and perfect rule? I would aſk then, 
hy it may not be allowed to. be the proper exter- 
nal medium or center of union to all true Chrifti- 
ans, who ſincerely own and adhere to it as ſuch ? 
Or whether ſuch their adherence to it ſhould not 
be look'd upon as laying a ſufficient foundation 
for their living together in Chriſtian communion ? 
One would think this cannot conſiſtently be'deny'd 
by any who take it for their rule, and their only 
rule.——If it ſhould, I would fain know what 
other foundation can be laid, what elſe is it in 
g which Chriſtians ean poſſibly unite, I mean as to 
heir external profeſſion. and communion one with 
another; and if we once depart from it, when, 
and where, and how ſhall we be able to make a 
—_ | wor 
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words of Scripture but the: ſenſe of ſcripture in 
Hhich Cbriſtiaus ought to unite, I grant it: 
But then, either the words of Scripture are ſuffici- 


ent to convey to us the ſenſe df ſcripture, or they 


are not. If they are, we are juſt, where: we were; 


the words of ſcripture and the ſenſe of ſcripture 


muſt go and ſtand or fall together. If it be ſaid 


they are not ſufficient to convey. the ſenſe of ſcripz 
ture to us; will they, who are of that opinion, tell 
us what is next to be done? Union and commus 


nion ſhould be maintain'd among Chriſtians. 


There is nothing more peremptorily requir'd in 


all the new teſtament : And how ſhall it be effec 


ted ? If it be ſaid; the ſeripture may be interpre- 
ted, and the true and genuin ſenſe of all impor- 
tant points collected out of it. This alfo ſhall be 
readily granted; and I will add, that this may be 
done very profitably and: to great advantage. It 


is or ſhould be the daily work of miniſters thus to 


expound the ſcriptures to their people. But what 
if ſom̃e ſhould make a falſe expoſition. of ſcrip- 
ture? Or what if there are ſome ſincere Chriſtians, 
who, not being able to ſee with our eyes, cannot 


therefore be perſwaded implicitly to take for 


granted our interpretations to be true; but will” 


take a liberty to ſee with their own eyes, and 
judge for themſelves ? What is to be done 
with them? — — Have we, has any man, or bo- 
dy of men a right to impoſe their interpretations 
af ſcripture on them, and to reject them as un- 


worthy of Chriſtian communion if they will not 


comply ? Show us where ſuch an authority is 
lodg?d, ſhow us the man or men who are inveſted. 
with it, and I will undertake, the whole cauſe of 
Chriſtian liberty, for which ſome have been ſo zea- 


louſly, and I think gloriouſly, contending, ſhall 


be at once given up. But if no ſuch thing can 
be made appear, as I am moſt confident it never. 
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will, I, for my part, know,no other way or courſe 
Thar, poſlibly. can, be taken, but to admit to com. 
munion all ſuch ſincere Chriſtians as own and *r | 
here to the ſcripture as N rule of their faith 
and manners, and who in their lives and converſati- 
on give the proper evidences of their having com. 
plied with the terms of falvation therein required, 
even tho? they ſhould in ſeveral. — . enter- 
tain different Sentiments from us and from one ano- 
ther. This therefore leads me to tze 
II. General head, which is to ſhew ou, that 
tho? Chriſtians may be otherwiſe or differently 
minded, i. e. may think differently from one a- 
nother about ſome religious points, yet that lays 
no juſt foundation for a breach of Chriſtian com- 
munion among them, nor for any hard or ill 
treatment of 2 one from the other. — In this 
we have the Apoſtle Paul for our authority and 
guide. He plainly ſuppoſes that ſome both among 


the Jewiſb and Gentile converts were ſincere Chri- 
XX #:ans. How elſe could he fay that God had re- 


ceived them ? How elſe could he fo earneſtly preis 
them to continue in Chri#;a communion and 
fellowſhip with each other? And yet it is no leſs 


evident that they differ'd very widely about ſome 


things, He ſuppoſes the one was otherwiſe mind- 


dd than the other, and that they had not attain'd 
do the fame or a like degree of knowledge and 


underſtanding. Indeed ſuch differences both in 


/ Judgment and practice have been common in all 


ages of the church, and even ſuppoſing men on 


both ſides to be fincere, are to this day every 


where to be met with. They are the unavoidable 
| conſequence of that weakneſs and imperfection 
| Which at preſent cleave to us. Some have much 
greater Capacities, much clearer heads, and are 


Some 


„ | 


(r 


Some have hau the Advantage of a Hberal an 


inſtructive education, others happen to be brought 
up in great ignorance, and perhaps under the in- 


fluence of great and powerful prejudices. © Some 
have much better opportunities, much more time 


and leiſure for improving themſelves in religious 


knowledge than others, whoſe lot and circum 


ſtances in the world oblige them to ſpend the 
greateſt part of their time about ſecular affairs. 
w=—— On al] theſe accounts it is not to be won. 


der'd at, it is ſcarce poſſible to be avoided, that 


there ſhould be a great diverſity of ſentiments 


among men in ſuch matters, and that ſome ſhould 


attain to a much more perfect and thorough 
knowledge of them than others. Such as do fo 
are thoſe whom the Apoſtle elſewhere calls Strong, 
and iu the words of the text he calls then perfe?F. 

Here I would aſk again what is to be done in 
this caſe ? how is it that ſuch men are to behave 
toward each other? What muſf the ſtrong and 
perfect, or thoſe who think theniſelves ſo, do with 


thoſe who are otherwife minded, and whom ⁵ 


% 1 


br? 
1 


they therefore look upon as weak and imperfect? 


—  — Before this queſtion comes to be directly 


anſwer'd, I would beg leave to ſhew you in tie 


firſt place what I apprehend ought not to be dont 3 . 3 


with them. 


* 


- 


They ſhould not be hinder*d to make an open 


They ought not to be depriv'd of their right | 
and liberty to judge for themſelves.  =_- 


rofeſſion of their ſentiments, and to defend them 3 : 


in the beſt manner they can. 


They ought not to be excommunicated and 


caſt out becauſe of them. | 
Much leſs, in the laſt place, ſhould they be 


perſecuted, or in any wie puniſh'd on account ot 2 | 
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Wh 
They ought hot, I ſay, to be depriv d of their 
right and liberty to judge for themſelves. The 
Apoſtle Paul had much better pretenſions to judge 
for others in matters of religion than any who 
have ſince ſucceeded him 3 and yet we find he did 
it not, but left every man, with reſpect to the 
great controverſy of his time, to be guided by the 
perſwaſion of his own mind. By parity of reaſon, 
= things, without doubt, ſhould be left on the ſame 
foot with reſpect to all other controverſies of a 
like nature. If we think men in the wrong, we 
may by ſcripture and reaſon, convince them, if 
it be in our power; but till they are convinc'd, it 
is inhuman and unchriſtian to compel them to act 
contrary to their convictions; nor ſhould we 
tempt, or ſo much as wiſh them to do it, even 
fuppoſing it done without our influence or ſollici- 
tation. I would not, for example, upon any con- 
XX fideration, entice a poor Papiſt to eat meat on any 
of their faſting days, as they call them, nor could 
4 RE | wiſh to ſee him do it, provided I had reafon to 
7 believe he was, at the fame time, perſwaded in 
K his own mind it was not lawful for him. Indeed 
the main complaint we have againſt the Papiſts is, 
an 1 that, in theſe and other matters of religion, they 
will not allow men ſuch a liberty to judge for 
" themſelves, nor to act according to that judg- 
ment. But to me nothing can be more evident, 
than that this liberty is one of the moſt eſſential 
unalienable rights of human nature, which no 
man, nor body of men have authority to deprive 
aus of; nor are we our ſelves at liberty to — a 
ſurrender of it. To talk of a publick and a pri- 
vate conſcience, and to affirm, as ſome have done, 
that the latter ought to be yielded and given up to 
the other, is to make man, and not God, Lord 
& of our conſciences, and would be in effect the 
L | deſtruction of all religious liberty. 
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As men ought not to be deprivid-of a liberty 
to judge for themſelves, neither ſhould they: be. 
hinder*d to make an open profeſſion of their ſen- 
timents, and to defend them in the beſt manner. 
they can. The one without the other would be no 
great advantage to any man. What would it ſignify 
to me to have ſiberty to think and judge for myſelf, 
(which; in the nature of things, it is abſolutely 
impoſſible to deprive a man of) if I had not, at the 
fame time, liberty of making a profeſſion of what 
T take to be the truth, and of acting accordingly * 
I ſpeak only in reference to points that are purely 
of a religious nature : for as to ſuch as affect civil 
government and ſociety, or which have a tendency 
to diſturb the publick peace, there is no doubt the 
magiſtrate has a right to interpoſe, and lay men 
ander proper reſtraints. But in reference to the 
other, none ſhould be hinder'd to declare and de- 
fend their principles, and to act according to 
them. The apoſtle bids us prove all things, and 
bold faſt that which is good: but how can we try, 
7. e. examine all things, if men have not a liberty 
to ſpeak their minds? Superſtition and tyranny 
may be ſupported by ſtopping men's mouths, and 
tying up their hands: But truth needs no ſuch 
ſupports. The more it is examin'd and ſifted, the | 
brighter it ſtill ſhines, and the greater liberty men 
have to debate controverted points, always pro- 
vided they do it in a fair and candid manner, 
they are in the more likely way to find out at 
length on which ſide the truth lies. I would fain 
know what would have become of Chriſtianity it 
ſelf, if, when it was firſt publiſhed to the world, 
either the church then in being, or the civil ma- 
giſtrate had a power de jure, to hinder men 
from declaring, profeſſing, and defending their 
principles. = e 
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Rut it is not barely a toleration that is due ta 
ſuch We have no right to excommunicate 

and caſt them off, merely becauſe they do in ſome 

things entertain different ſentiments from us. Sin- 
cere Cbriſtians thus may differ; and ſure, one 
would think, no man, as you have heard, who is 
a ſincere Chriſtian himſelf, would dare to treat an- 
other; of the ſame ſtamp and character, after ſuch 
a manner. I have already obſerv*d, that in all 
thoſe things which the ſcriptures themſelves inſiſt on 
(Iwill not ſay the ſame as to all that men may inſiſt 
on) as neceſſary terms of our acceptance with God 
now, and our eternal Salvation at laſt, they ſpeak 
ſo clearly and plainly, that no honeſt impartial 
enquirer need be at a loſs. In other things good 
men may, and in fact do, think very differently. 
It has been ſo from the time there was ſuch a 
thing as a Chriſtian church, and, in all probability, 
it ever will be fo till the day come, that, in God's 
light we ſhall fee light; when, the veil being per- 
fectly taken off our hearts and eyes, we ſhall no 
longer /ee darkly through a glaſs, but face to face, 
and know even as alſo we are known, Till then we 
muſt make the beſt we can of things. There 
ſeems to be no other way left, but to bear with, 
and receive one another, even as God for Chriſt's 
fake receiveth us. Indeed, if God did not, in 
ſuch caſes, deal more favourably with us, than we 
often incline to deal by one another, there are 

many among us would have but little hope or ex- 

tation from him. Ee 5 ; 

The apoſtle, in all the paſſages where he treats 
of this ſubje&t, evidently ſuppoſes, that in his 
time there were ſuch differences among true and 
lincere Chriſtians : And what does he direct con- 
cerning it? Does he adviſe one party to excom- 
municate or caſt out the other? No ſuch thing 
but on the contrary uſes all his endeavours to re- 
concile 
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concile and unite them, ſtrongly adviſing them 
to continue in Chriſtian communion and fellow- 
ſhip, notwithſtanding their different Sentiments. 
Indeed it has never been well with the church 
of God ſince the excommunicating trade, on pre- 


tences of ſuch- a nature, firſt began; nor, in all 
appearance, will it ever be, ?till, in his good 


providence and time, there be an end put to it. 
The excluding canons which men, through a luſt 


of power, (I cannot think of it otherwiſe) have 
from time to time enacted, and their denouncing 
anathemas againſt their brethren, often better 
men than themſelves, for not complying with the 
unſcriptural laws and terms which they thought 
fit to preſcribe, have done infinite miſchief to the 


cauſe of religion, and of Chriſtianity in particular. 


Inſtead of bringing men to uniformity, which has 
always been the fam'd pretence for enacting and 
inforcing them, the conſequence has ever been to 
ſet the contending parties at a greater diſtance 
from each other, and to beget a farther eſtrange- 
ment and alienation of: affection between them. 
By this means the body of Chriſt has been crum- 
bled into numberleſs parties, all, or moſt of them, 
keenly ſet againſt one another, on account of the 
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excommunicating canens and unſeriptural ſtand- 


ards inſiſted on by moſt of them, and which ſerve 
juſt as ſo many partition walls to keep them from 
coming together. — Since Chriſt himſelf thought 
+ Ta break down the middle wall of partition 
between Fews and Gentiles, it ill became any of 
his followers to ſet up other walls of partition in 
its place —— This, in a word, .is the principal 
ſource of all the animoſities and diviſions, which 
have happened from the beginning to this day. 
Lord when ſhall there be an end of them! 
O let not the eyes, let not the expectations of thy 
poor ſervants, who pray night and day for the 
E peace 


AY 
peace of God's Jeruſalem, fail while they wait for 
this great ſalvation of thinee. 
- Now if Chriſtians ſhould not excommunica 
Chriſtians, becauſe they do in ſome things thin 
differently from them, much leſs, in the laſt 
place, ſhould they diſtreſs and perſecute one an- 
other on that account. This is the laſt effort 
of bigotry and blind zeal. When anathemas 
and curſes will not do, then follows perſecuti- 
on, in order to make the other effectual. The 
civil magiſtrate muſt be calPd in to do the prieſt's 
drudgery for him, and render his ſanctions for- 
midable: and very formidable to be ſure they are, 
when they come attended with the bloody execu- 
tioner at their heels, or when a man knows be- 

forehand he muſt either yield or burn. What 


„ 
7 


f dreadful havock and devaſtation this has made in 
the world, none, who knows the hiſtory of it, 
need be l. ee ö 

; It is, indeed, very ſtrange it ſhould ever enter 
» into any one's head, that perſecution 18 a proper 
N means to make men religious, or to convince them 
bo of what they were not before, or otherwiſe con- 
„ EE vincedof; unleſs it be, that there are men in the 
„ world ſo blind and wicked as to ſpeak and act 
J 8 wickedly even for God. Is religion a thing of 
* ſuch a nature, that men, by external violence and 
Ve force, may be compell'd to it? Or can a man's 
6 mind be convinc'd by any other method than by 
ar rational or demonſtrative evidence? Or will cruelty 
pr to, and hard uſage of men's perſons, make them 
i think the better of us, and of the principles pro- 
* feſs' d by us? Will they not on the contrary, 
0 make them deteſt and hate us, and, it may be, 
* our principles for our ſakes? At leaſt, this is what 
a. | perſecution has a natural direct tendency to. To 


what purpoſe then is it ud ? Or what end can be 
anſwer'd by it, unleſs it be to make men hypo 
5 crites 


Nen 
erites? And; indeed, this effect it nen lus. 1. 6. 
it makes men ſay and proſeſs they believe what 
really, and at heart, they do not believe. It may 
make them fall down and worſhip their perſecu- 
tors, as it is ſtoried ſome barbarians do the devil, 
When in their hearts they abhor them. I is cer- 
== religion muſt be a matter of a man's volun- 
choice, otherwiſe it is not religion at all; and 
0 i tibn muſt flow from evi 2 otherwiſe it 
cannot be called eonviction. Nothing, therefore, 
upon the whole, can be more contrary to all ſenſe 
and reaſon than perſecution. And, ſureiy, I may 
add, that nothing can be more contrary to the 
whole ſcope and genius of. the goſpel. Chrift's 
kingdom is not of this world, and therefore the 
engines and terrors of this world ought never to 
be made uſe of, either for eee or Fene 
it. 8 
By this time, I preſume, the way is pretty well 


[1M prepar'd for giving a direct anſwer to the above- 
Wa Henlod queſtion: And from all that has been 
10 faid, no other determination, I think; can be 
1 made, but what has been before ſuggeſted, namely, 
14 That all true Chriſians who hold faſt the head 
1 Cbriſt Feſus, and continue firm in their adherence 
1 to that one rule of faith and manners which he 
hi hath given us, ought, notwithſtanding any remain- 
10 ing differences among them, to live in Chriſtian 
"AUR communion and fellowſhip with one another. To 
i this purpoſe, as has been already obſerved; we 

1 | have the expreſs detifion of the apoſtle Paul, over 
ll and over repeated, in relation to the controverſy 
10 between the converted Jews and Gentiles; for 
1 | ö proof of which *tis perfectly needleſs to mention 
Wig: particular texts, becauſe his whole diſcourſe upon 
api the ſubject, and a great deal he fays about it in 
mult allt all his epiſtſes, has no other end, drift, or 
{MFR tendency, And, if what has determin'd in 


that 
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plain terms, to all other religious controyerſſes 


; | TOE Bp "ty ( 17 8 * ; 5 5 9 
that caſe is, as without doubt it ſhould be, extend - 
ed to all others of the like nature, that. is, in 


which fincere Chriſtians have among themſelves, 


I have all along been endeavouring fo prove mufl 
communion, they, and they only, are the men, 
who would obtrude their-own dictates, or tenets, 
(or, which is the ſame thing, who adopt creeds 
articles, and confeſſions, made by others, a 
would impoſe them) as termg of Cbriſtian com. 
munion; ſuch men have ever been the troublers of 


the church of God, and to them we never ſhould 


give place, no not for an hour. 
In a word, other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Feſus Chrift, in whom, as you 
have heard, neither circumciſion, nor uncircumc iſion, 
availeth any thing, but only. a new creature. 1 
therefore ſay it again, (and becauſe I would gladly . 
leave an impreſſion of it on your minds, 2 Pope 
the repetition will be excusd) wherever we find 
men, profeſſing the Chriſtian religion, made ſuch 
new creatures ; wherever we find men, who, in a 
judgment of charity, we have reaſon to look upon 
as true fearers of God, and believers in our Lord 
Feſus Chriſt; whoever they be who love Jeſus Chriſt 
in ſincerity, and who manifeſt that ſincerity by 
keeping his commandments; whoever they are 
that walk uprightly, and work righteouſneſs, who 
do juſtly, and love mercy, and walk humbly with their 
God; or, in other words, who live ſoberly, righte-. 
oufly and godly in the world; (and may it not be 
ſaid, without offence, there are ſuch, many ſuch, : 
I hope, in all the churches) wherever, I ſay, 
ſuch men are to be met with, they ſhould, with- 
out being oblig'd to give any other, or farther, 
proofs of their ſoundneſs in the faith, be made 
welcome, . heartily welcome to us; they * 
Rig 


a) 


however 520 may in other n be pee 
minded, be to us as the excellent ones of the earth, 
| and in them ſhould be all our delight. 1 8 
| After all, how plain ſoever this matter appears 
to be, it is a point which will not go down with 
ſome. There are, and, almoſt, always have been, 
men weak and ignorant enough to ſtand up for 
other, or different, terms of communion than, ſo 
far as we can judge, Chrift and yo apoſtles ever 
thought of. And, by the wa * cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that the more weak and ignorant Chriſtians 
are, they are the more apt to ſet up their own 
ſenſe of things as a ſtandard to others. The Fews 
are all along ſuppos'd by the apoſtle to be the 
weaker ſort of Chriſtians, and yet they were, in 
this matter, the chief impoſers. The Gentiles 
might be faulty in deſpiſing them too much; but, 
in felation to the controverfy itſelf, the principal 
thing, we hear, they did, was ſtrenuouſſy to with- 
ſtand their impoſitions. —— It is too plain, that 
the part the Fews acted then, has been acted over 
and over again in the Chriſtian church ſince, 
There are and have been men, as I ſaid, who, 
not content with an undiſturbed liberty to judge 
For themſelves, to profeſs .and affert their own 
principles, and to walk and act according to 
them, not content, I ſay, with all this, they have 
claim'd a privilege to ſet up other ſtandards of 
faith than the holy ſcriptures, and impoſe their own 
ſentiments in religious matters, under no leſs a 
penalty than diſmiſſing or excluding men from 
their communion, which is the hi cheſt penalty 
that Chriſtians, as ſuch, have a power of inflict- 
Ing. 

One would wonder what can he ſaid in \ defence 
of ſuch a conduct. I will endeavour, as 
briefly as I can to let you ſee, and at the lame time 
Sive, what J take to be, a proper anſwer. 


One 


7 "TRE 
One thing they for their conduct is this 
hey take it or granted their . are: 

true, being founded on the word of God, and 
conſequently, that they, who. differ. from chem, f 
muſt be in error. From whence i it. 18 thus ar- _—_— 
gued: If, ſay they, we ſhould admit ſuch er- 4 
ronebus perſons into our communion, it would be 
a means to harden 9+ ap wa and: we e uſt. 
appear as ers of, and become acc ries 
and . chem, in their errors. . 
To which I return this ſhort anſwer, that the. 
concluſion can 7 — be college OO the 
emiſſes.— the apoſtle Paul did not ap- 
—— of the errors of the judaizing Cbriſtians, 58 
yet he knew them ts be in an error, and, indeed 
an error of no ſmall importance, when onda 
in it's full extent; he knew, I ſay, the Fews. w. 
in the wrong, and the Gentiles in the right, a — 
= yet he expreſly ires both to receive each other, 
j but not to doubtful. diſputations; and he particu 
larly charges them not to judge or condemn one 
another becauſe of their differences. Was he 
therefore an acceſſory to, or a partaker with them 
in their errors? Who dare ſay it nine to 
what's alledg'd, that the receiving an erroneous 
perſon into communion would be a means to harden 
him in his error, becauſe (I ſuppoſe) of the cou 
tenance thereby given to Him: I think the dire 
contrary may ſafely be affirm'd. While men are 


Sc oe  Eone 


N continued within — pale of the church they are 
A in a way of being better inſtructed, and may come 
m in time to be convinc'd they were in the wrong; 
y for God's revealing of which unto them, I think 
k- it is clearly enough imply d in the apoſtle's doc- 


trine, that we ought patiently to wait: But by 


ce caſting them out, they are driven to ſet up ſeparate 
as ſocieties and aſſemblies, and by that means have 
ie an opportunity to ſtrengthen each others hands, in 


maintaining and propagating their errors. 
2 Another 
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| nn: 15 * of unſcriptural ff 
mpoſitions is borrowed from the ſuppoſed 


and authority of the church, which ſome are for 


extending even to matters of Cbriſtian faith; how 
„ — proteſtant principles I leave the 
world to But be that as it will, the ching 

pleaded fc r is abe The) church, ay they, like 
all other ſocieties, has a natural right to make ſuch 
regulations and rules, as to them ſeem moſt conve- 
nient and fitting, particularly, for preſerving pu- 
rity of faith, and order, and uniformity among 
themſelves; to which regulations and rules all the 

members of ſuch ſociety are bound, even in foro 
cunſcientiæ, to conform themſelves; and if any one 
ſhould ſeek to be admitted to their communion, he 
muſt beforehand declare his aſſent and conſent to 
them, otherwiſe he is not to take it ill; he is not 
to look upon himſelf as unjuſtly or injuriouſly treat- 


ed, if he ſhould not be admitted; becauſe, ſay 


they, he knowing beforehand the terms we inſiſt 
on, it is he himſelf, by his not complying, and 


Not we, who exclude him. This, ?tis true, is 


ſometimes carried no farther than miniſterial ; yet, 
in ſome inſtances, it has been made to extend. to 
Chriſtian communion too. In effect, they amount 
to one and the ſame thing. Men have no more 
right to exclude, or caſt out a man from the mi- 
niſtry, who, according to the laws of the goſpel, 
is qualified for it, than they have to exclude, or 
caſt out, a private Chriſtian, who, according to the 
lame laws, is qualified for Chriſtian communion. 
Now in anſwer to this objection, I have a few 
There is a great difference be- 
tween civil and religious ſocieties. God has given 
the firſt a power of making ſuch rules and laws as 
they ſhall judge neceſſary to preſerve publick peace, 


and promote publick good; unto which laws, pro- 


vided they do not intrench on the rights of con- 
ſeience, ſubjects are bound to ſubmit, not pr 
Wrat 
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| wrath, but for cohſcience-fake, But unto the Chri- | 

ſtian church; conſider'd as ſuch, no ſuch right or 

; rm has been at all committed. Chr:/f: alone is 
1 


ng and law-giver here, and unto his laws, and no 
other, all his ſubjects, as ſuch, every where, and 
in all things, are bound to ſubject themſelves. They 
cannot be amended, alter*d, or added unto by any 
upon earth; inſomuch that, if it were poſſible for 
the whole catholick church to meet together in one 
aſſembly, they would not have a right to repeal any 
one law of his, or to make one law of their own 
that would have a proper authoritative binding 
force on any of his ſubjects. And if even the ca- 
tholiek church has no ſuch power, it ſeems to be 
utterly incomprehenſible how any particular natio- 
nal church can lay claim to it; or by virtue of 
what warrant they can take upon them to ſet up a 
peculium in Chris kingdom, and make arbitrary 
incloſures about it, commonly called eſtabliſhments; 
by which any of  Chrift's: faithful ſervants, in-what- 
ever place of the world they are, would be ex: 
cluded from their communion, if they at any time 


ſhould demand it. If this be not to erect imperium 


in imperio, it cannot be ſaid what is. How, I pray, 
would it be look'd upon, if a ſingle parochial 
church, ſuppoſe in England, or any where elſe, 
ſhould. take it in their heads to form an eſtabliſh» 
ment for themſelves, by framing a new ſet of ar- 
ticles, a new liturgy, and, for preſerving decency 


and order, a new ſet of ſignificant ceremonies, and, 


to ſecure all, put in for a new act of uniformity, 
whereby all, who refuſe their aſſent and conſent to 
theſe things, might, by law, be excluded from 
communion, and have other penalties enacted a- 
gainſt them? How, I ſay, would this appear in 
the eyes of the world? And yet in truth and reality, 


any parochial church has as good a right to act ſuch 


a part with reſpect to a national church as any na- 
tional church has to act the ſame, or a like part, with 
185 reſpect 
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o_ to the church univerſal. | Nay I was going 


ſay the odds is on the fide of the parochial 
ſociety founded en a divine 
icke which the other has no pretenſions to; 
and therefore if there be a proper legiſlative au- 
thority lodg'd any where, one would think it 
ſhoald be with the formet rather than the latter. 
I proceed now to make ſome improvement 
of what you have heard, which ſhall be fhort, 
becauſe I fear your patience has been already too 
much treſpaſe d I hope you are by this 
time fully convine'd of the truth and importance 
of the doctrine which has been deliver d. Name- 
ly —D2 That it is by the laws of Chriſt, and not 
the commandments of men, not any of iin at 
leaſt, that are either contrary to, or beſide — 
alien from his, that Chriſtians, as ſuch, ought to 
conduct themſelves, and eſpecially with refpett to 
the terms of Cbriſtian communion: to be obſerv'd 
among them. That Chrift's body. is one, 
and he has given us one law or rule to walk by, 
abundantly — to preſerve union and con- 
cord. in that bady.——And that, on the other 
hand, when men depart from this one rule, and 
take upon them, either. thro" ignorance or: arro- 


gance, to obtrude their own dictates, or their ]o n 
interpretation of ſcripture, upon their fellow Cbri. 


ftians; or, in a word, if they will infiſt on any 
terms of communion whatſoever, which are di- 
ſtinct and different from thoſe already fix d by 
eur common lord and maſter; ſtrife and contenti: 
on always were, and ever will be, the unavoidable 
conſequences : for which this one obvious reaſon; 
among others, may be given. — That while 
there are men who have a-reliſh of, and a value 
for, Chriſtian liberty, while there are thoſe who 
read the bible without prejudice or partiality, 
there will be men to ſtand-up for the kingly pow- 
er of. the lord. Jeſus Chriſt, and his ſole right 45 

4 make 


make laws obligatory on the conſciences of hs 

ſubjects; and who, in 'conſequence* of this princi- 
ple, muſt and will withſtand all human inventions 
and * tions in matters of religion. 
Theſe things I have mention'd here again, be- 
cauſe I would gladly, 4 in the -conclufion, leave | 

you, if -F'could, under a thorough conviction of 
their truth, as being perſwaded, that a conſcienti- 
ous ſtedfaſt adherence to them would, in conjune- 
tion with Chriftian charity, be an effectual means 
to keep us from being involv'd in the guilt of the 
many ſcandalous ſchiſms, and diviſions Which a- 
bound in the preſent age. 
Our lot indeed has been caſt in days of no ſmall 
diſtraction and confuſion. Numberlefs contending 
factions have from time to time ſprung up, and 
ſtill ſubſiſt in the Chriftian church, by whom coun- 
ſel has been exceedingly darkened with words, 
eſpecially by the introduction of an infinite varie. 
ty of on 2 into r- e 2 4 
ology, by which the purity and ſimplieity of the 
== have been 2 obſcur'd, and Ts doc- 
trines have been repreſented in ſuch different and 
contrary lights, that it is not eaſy oftentimes, even 
for honeſt minds, to determine what courſe to 
take, What happen'd in the beginning, when 
every one ſaid, I am of Paul, I of Appollos, and 
Jof Cephas, has often fallen out ſince, fo that even 
in our time, whole ſocieties are every where to be 
met with, ſaying (who is there does it not?) we are 
of Luther, we of Calvin, we are epiſcopals, we are 
preſbiterians, independents, anabaptiſts, and ſo 
On. — — May it not be ſaid to ſuch, as the Apo: 
ſtle Pau} did before us, is Chriſt divided? Was 
Calvin crucified for you? or were ye baptiſed in 
his name? Away with all ſuch diſcriminating party 
names. It was never well with the church fince 
they were firſt introduc'd; The name of Cbriſti- 
ans is the moſt ancient, and, I think, the moſt hon- 
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which. the: followers of. Gin . 
be diſtinguiſh'd from others; and it were greatly + J 
to be will'd there was no room left for any othes © 
to denominate and diſtinguiſh, them . ſtill. 
Who I pray was Luther, or who was Calvm:#:' I 
ſay the beſt of them, they were but miniſters, Al, 
ble uninſpired miniſters, by whom ſome wer 
brought to believe. But certainly neither N 
nor any ſuch as they (how great and learned and 
holy ſoever) are, or ought to be, lords of oup * 
faith; neither their doctrine, nor the doctrine of 
any ſuch, farther than we find it agreeable to e 
holy ſcriptures, is, or. ſhould be, a rule to us. 3 
'We have all but one maſter, Jeſus Chriſt the lor; 4 
and that name ſhould never be given by us to any, 
in heaven or in earth but himſelf. He has given, 
us a more ſure word of propheey, than any words © 
of man's deviſing, to cruſt to, and thereunto v 
hall do well to take heed, as unto a light which 
- Hhineth in a dark place. The. rule or law which he 3 
_ hath left behind him ſhould be to us, to us prote 
ſtants at leaſt, I do not ſay the chief, bet o f 
rule. To that law and teſtimony all our appes 8 N 
ſhould be made, being aſſur'd, that if men heal 
not according to that word it is becauſe there is no 
light in them. It is the bible, as a great mas 
< of the laſt age ſaid, the bible, and that alone, 
« which is the —ͤ— of proteſtant's; I will 0 4 
and ought to be of all Chriſtians.“ F. or the fan 
therein deliver'd let us boldly ſtand up, let us 2 
louſſy and earneſtly contend, and thereunto let us 
ſteſtfaſtly and conſtantly adhere. To as many-as 
walk by this rule may grace and mercy be ow 
multiplied : but if in any thing any ſincere Chri- 
ſtiaus are otherwiſe minded, let us not on that ac- * 1 
count reject them, but let us wait with patience till 
they be otherwiſe. convinc'd, believing that God, 
in his god time, will reveal 389 alſo unto chem, 
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